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THE MYSTERY OF CASTLE AURAY. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE CONTRACT, 


Listen to me, and heed me! If this coutract 
Thou hold’st me to, abide thou the result! 
Auswer to Heaven for what I suffer |—act! 
Pre thyself for such calamity 

To fall on me, and those whose evil 

Have linked them with me, as no past mishap, 
However rare and marveliously sad, 


Kyow.xs.—The Hunchback, 
At the moment that Paul went into the study, the 
drawing- 


marchioness appeared at the door of the -room, 
followed by the notary, and the several persons who 
had been invited to be. p fg ho nature of ta meeting 
naa. ponents the nature of 

the marchioness had not considered it proper to eto lay | 
aie, even for one evening, her Touring gurmen 

and dressed in complete black, as she had lees 


during twenty years, she came into the room a few 
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SUDDEN AND UNEXPECTED APPARITION OF THE STRANGER, 


moments before the marquis. None of the persons 
present, not even his son, had seen the marquis for 
many years. Such attention was in those days paid to 
ancient forms, that the marchioness would not allow 
the marriage contract of her daughter A. be signed 
without the head of the family, alt ough deprived of 
reason, being present at the ceremony owever little 
accustomed toure was to feel intimidated, the mar- 
chioness produced upon him the effect which she did on 
every one that approached her, and on seeing her enter 
the room with so grave and dignified an aspect, he 
bowed to her with a feeling of profound r 
“TI am grateful to you, gentlemen,” said the mar- 

chioness, bowing to the persons who accompanied her, 








“for the honour you have been pleased to confer upon 
= a beer § resent at the betvothal of Mademoiselle | 

uray, with the Baron de Lectoure. I, | i 
ap cunsoqeeuce, was desirous that hog marquis, although | 
suffering from illness, should present at this | 
meeting, to thank you at least ty his presence, if he 
cannot do so verbally. You are all aware of his unfor- 





;” said Lectoure, interrupting her. 
we caw the misfortune which has befallen him, a 
we admire the devoted wife, who, for twenty years, has 

borne half the weight of this sad visitation.’ 
“You see, madam,” said Emanuel, addressing in his 








turn, and kissing the hand of his mother, “ all the 
world bows down in admiration of your conjugal piety.” 
“ Where is Marguerite ?” murmured the marchioness, 
in a half w 
“She was here not a moment ago,” said Emanuel. 
“Let her know that we are all assembled,” rejoined 
the marchioness, in the same tone. 
A servant then announced “ the Marquis d’ Auray,” 
All present drew to one side, so as to leave free pas- 
sage from the door, and all eyes were divected to the 
spct at which this new personage was to appear. It 
was nxt long before their curiosity was satistied; the 
marquis came in almost immediately, supported by two 
servants, 
He was an old man, whose countenance, notwith- 
standing that the traces of suffering had deeply furrowed 
it still retained that noble and diguified appearance 
which had rendered him one of the most distinguished 
men of the court of Louis XV. His large, hollow, and 
feverish eyes glanced around the assembly with 
strange expression of astonishment. He was dressed 
in his costume of Steward of the Household, wore the 
order of the Holy Ghost sapenes from his "neck, and 
that of St. Louis at his button-hole. Ho advanced 
slowly, and without utteringa word. The two servants 
led him forward amid the most profound silence, to an 
arm-chair, in which he seated himself, and the servants 
left the room. The marchioness then’ placed herself at 
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his right hand. The notary opened the portfolio, drew 
from it the marriage contract, and read it aloud, ‘L 
marquis and the marchioness made oyer the 6st tof five 
hundred thousand francs to e, and gav@m like 
sum to Marguerite, ag.ber dgwry. +9 

During the wile of the timé gc@spied by thé'read- 
ing of thé contraét;-the —— notwithstanding 
her gr@at self-command, iad, betray sorse-syinytoms 
of uneadiness. But jnst at thogomcht when the notary 
had placed the cadkract Open on the table, Emanuel 
returned and approfiched his mother. — 

“ And Marguerite ?” said the marchioness. 

“ She will be here instantly.” , 

“ Madam!’ murmured Marguerite, half opening the 
door, and clasping her hands. 

The wiarchioness pretended not to hear her, and 
pointed with her finger at the pen. 

“Baron, it is you who are first to sign.” 

Lectoure immediately approached the table, and 
signed the contract. 

“Madam!” cried Marguerite, in a tone of supplica- 
tion, and advancing one step toward her mother, 

“Pass tha pen to your betrothed, baron,” said the 
marchioness. 

The baron walked round the table, and drew near to 
Marguerite. 

“ Madam!" again eried the latter, with an accent so 
melancholy, that it struck to the heart of every person 
present, and even the marguié himeelf raised his head. 

“Sign!” gaid the ma ness, pointing to the mar- 
riare contragt. . 

“Oh! my father! my father!” egelaimed Marguerite, 
throwing herself at the of the marquis, 

“What does this mean?’ gaid the marchioness, 
leaning upon the apm of the marquis’s chair, and bend- 
ing over him; “ ‘ou mad, madempiselle ?” 

“My father! ’ father!’’ Qgain cried Mar- 
guerite, threwi s around him, “my father, 

hier!” 
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the room, then roeturni 
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* And now,” said sh 
excepting those who h 
munds upon you, sign t 
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“ Por pity's sake, mat 
pel me to commit go infi 
“Have you not hear 
giving to her yoice ag 
thought in j 
my words? ; 
“Oh! my father! 
mercy! No, it shall not be said 


banished from my father’s presence 





Marguerite, $ Tpannot address 
me, then, to i 


» pointing 
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gesture, “ yt | grould prefer mi 
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and thot before he had recognised me—before he has 
qubres d me, Oh! father, father! it is I—it is your 
daughter!” 

“What is that voice that is imploring me?” mur- 
mured the marquis. ‘ Who is this child who calls me 
father ?’”’ 

. $S Bhat veice,”’ said tho. marchioness, seizing the arm 
of PER dasuciaior “is a voice that is raised against the 
rights Aptive that child isa rebellious daughter.” 
“My father!” cried Marguerite, imploringly, “look 
at me. Oh! my father, save mps-dalena me! Ian 
Maxguorite.” 

e ircuerite ! Marguerite!” stammeved the marquis, 
“ $ had formerly a child of that name.” : 

“Tt is I—jtaa Il!” rejoined Marguerite.. “I am your 
ehild—TI am your daughter.” 

“ There ave no children but those who.obey. .Obey, 
and you will then have the right to call yourself our 
dauauter,” rejoined the marchioness, 

“Fo you, my father—yes, to you I am ready to obey. 
Dut you do not command tlis syerafice ; you do not. wish 
that 1 should be unhuppy-—unbappy even to despair— 
unhappy even to death?’ , 

* Come, come,” said the margnis, holding her m his 
turn, aud pressmg ber to his heart,“ Oh} this isa 
deligiqua.and unknown feeling to me, And pow--weait, 
wait!” Ile progsed his hand to hisforehead, “‘ It. geome 
to ane that i recollect = 


* Sis,” oried the marchioness, “ tall herthat she ought 
to ohbey—that the malediction of God awnite rebellions 
ohildven. Tell her that, rathor than to encourage her 
ja her impiety.” ; 

The marquis fowls, velop d his head, and. fixed his 
pioreing eyes upon hi 


wilt, and then ly pro- 
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ore my father’s} 
tho notary with] @ 
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for ee was }* 
torn from his arms the first time I again eld him, 
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nounced the following words :—“ Take care, madam, 
Lhe | take catef Have I notAold you that I bggin to yemes 


bar?” And then agaig bending down his head tg@that 
Margugfite, so that Bis grey hairs minglgl 
c\ tgesses of his danghter, “Speak, speak! 

Whiaéis it that disti¥rbs you, my child} Tellfne all.” 

' “Ok, I am mosf unhappy! " ' 

* Everybody, then, is unhappy here!” 
marquis, “‘ whether their hair be grey or black,an old man 
ora bhild, Oh! and Ivlgo--i aprunhappy; be assured.” 

“Sir, go upstairs into your room agdinm—you must,” 
said the marchioness. 
shut up like a prisoner! unt may be very well when 
[ am mad.” 

“Yos, yes, my father, you are right. My mother has 
devoted herself to you long enough; it is now time that 
your daughter should perform that duty. * ‘Take mo’ with 
you, father. I will not leave you day or night. You 
will only have to make a sign, to utter a word, and I 
will serve you on my knees.” 

**Oh, you would not have the strength to do it.” 

Yes, yes, my father, 1 will—as truly as I am your 
daughter.” 

The marchioness wrung her hands with impatience. 

“If you are my daughter, how is it that I have not 
seen you for ten years?” 

** Because I was told that you would not see me, m 
father; because they told me that you did not love me.” 

“You were told that I would not see Pp oe see 
that angel face!” said he, taking her hea between his 
hands, and looking at her with intense affections “ they 
told you that—they told you that a poor condemned 
soul did not wish for heaven! Who wag it, age, Soak 
told Pisa a father would not seo his child? 2 has 


dared to say, child, your father loveg you 

“T!” said thie marchioness, again to 
take Myrguenite from her father’s armaga, >: ‘ 

6 You! ’ F ‘ Py 
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3 o marquis, falling back in his 
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: misery.” 
With a most hee ; 
insane ld 

all; .eny 


y wish mé to mar 
Tho mapqitig listleasly reclined 
of his chifir, ’ 
* Listen to me! they wish to marry me to a man 
whom I do not love—do you understand me?—to a 
wretch!—and you have been brought here—placed in 
that arm-chair, before the table—you, you my father! 
to sign this infamous eontract—this contract which I 
now hand to you.” ‘ - . 
Without soneplbing me,” said the marquis, takin 
the contract ; “ withou aking me whether I will, or 
will not! Do they believe me dead? And if they Think 
me dead, do they fear me less than they would a spectre 
This marriage would cause your misery, you say F” 
** My eternal misery!” exclaimed Marguerite. 
* The marziage, then, shall not take place.” 
“T have pledged your word and mine,” said the mar- 
chidness, and with the more energy, that she felt her 
influence over her husband about to escape her, 

“This marriage, 7 tell you, shall not take place}” 
replied tho marquis, in a tone louder than that of his 
wife, “It ig too dreadful a thing,” continued he, in a 
gloomy sepulchral tone, “ to be permitted. A marriage 
im which a wife loves not her husband—why, if causes 
madness! As to myself, the marchioness has always 
loved me, and loved me faithfully—that which drove me 
mad—oh! that was a diferent matter,” 
A flash of diabolical. joy shot from the eyes of the 
marchioness, for she.at. once saw from the violence of 
the expressions, used by her husband, and. the terror 
depicted on his features, that his insanity was'about, to 
return. ; 4 4 
“This contract,” said the marquis, and he raised it 
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in his hands as if about to tear it, 
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mother is devotedness, | h 


my overlasting misery.” | 
event this misery?” said the, 
eartrending anguish ; 


and I gm }' 


The marchioness eagerly Caught his hand. Mar. 
erite appeared to be hanging by a thread between 
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hich ae | me mad,” reiterated the marquis, 
Parth 


Ss ’ ‘ 
1 * YoupJife isin 
chioness in his ear, 
dying Morlaix: “I could take yt, 
- Bo you hear that?” cried t he Marquis, rising, and 
as if about to rush from the room. 


* Yos, that’ I anay Again ‘he face to fato with you~]! “My fitber! oh’) my father! recall your senses; 


there is no tomb, there is no spectre, there is no phan. 
tom; those words were uttered by the marchioness.” 

“But E-wish you to live,” continued the latter-ses-. 
cluding the sentence she had begua, “to forgive me as 
I forgive you.” 

* Pardon, Morlaix, pardon!” cried the marquis, 
falling back in his arm-chair, his hair standing on end 
with terror, and the perspiration streaming irom his 


forehead, 

Oh! father! father!” « 

“ You seo that your father is altogether deranged,” 
said the marchioness, triamphantly; “ say no more to 


“Oh!” cried Marguerite, “ God will, I trast, perform 
a miracle! My love, my caresses, my tears, will restore 
him to reason.” : 

“ Make the attempt,” ed the marchioness, coldly, 
abandoning to her gare th rquis, who was powerless, 
speechless, and aime! wate copsciousness. 

“Oh! my poor father!” exclaini¢d, Marguerite, in a 





tone of agony. ~~," : 
2 nari cou pscfotlmmapeasitle. 
ir!” «pale it) a a be au imperative 
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“Ts it a spectre?” cried the marchi in her turn, 
struck with the resemblance of the who stood 
before her to her fovea Aer 
*©T know that face !""@ried the marquis, Believing that 
egottthe man whom he had killed. 
) My God! my God, protect me!” stammered Mar. 
i ler eyes 4 gence to heaven. 
} "a ee arquis, rising and 
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o og, And the ht from the 
atre ¢ e 100m el full upon 



























’ ! mercy! 
ngth upon the ‘hie lak | 
er!” cried Marguerite, rushing to bisa. 


i 
fell fall 1 
2 y 
sistance. urn, 

At that moment a servant entered the Adom, ‘with ° 
pea in his looks, and addressing the marehioness, 
said— ' 


“ Madam, Achard hag sent to request thatthe ‘priest 





to attend him—he is dying !” 

“Tell him,” replied the ‘tharchioness, pointing to her 
husband, whom Marguerite was vainly endeayoyring to 
restore to consciousness, “that they are both obliged 
to remain here to attend uporthe marquis.” 

equphon 


CHAPTER XVI. 
RELIGIOUS CONVICTION, 

And this our life, exempt from public hennt, 

Finds tongues in treés, bodks in the ronning brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

SWAaKRsrzare, 

As has been seen by the end of the preeeding chapter, 
God, by one of those extraordinary combinations, which 
short-sighted “nan almost always attributes to chance, 
had summoned to his.preseuce,.and almost at the same 
moment, thé, souls of the noble Marquis d’Auray, and 
the poor, low-boin. Achard. Wo have seen’ that the 
former, stenek by the sight of Paul, the hying portrait 
of his father, ag if by 4 thunderbolt, fell at the feet of 
‘the young man, who was liins¢lf terrified at the effect 


appearance had produced, 
‘As to Achard, the circumstances which had hastened 
his death, although differing in their nature, and fom 





and the doctor of the castte may instantly bo ordered, — 
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very, oREpeite feelings, 
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The sight of Paul had created direful emotions 
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cay cu You say that, ike mai 
Tast agony.” 
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“T sweat it!” Said Paul, soleritily, and extending his, 
hand towards the crucifix’ hanging at the head of the 


“Tis well,” replied Achard; “now f shall die in 


You may do so, for the son holds your hand in this’ 
ot | world, and the father stretches out his towards yon 
| a heaven.” 


with my fidelity ?” 

“No king was ever so faithfully obeyed during life, 
as he has been since his death.” 

“Yes,” murmured the old man, in a gloomy ton 
“T was but too exict in following his orders. hi 
not to have suffered the duel to have taken place; 
ought to have refused attending it'as a witness. 
me, Paul; it is this that f wished to have said Si a 
Oo | priset, for it is the only thing that weighs w eid my 
conscience, Listen: there have beon moments of doubt, 
during which I have regarded this solitary duel as an 
assissination. In that case, Paul—oh! in that case, 1 
have not only been a witness, but an accomplict ! 

“Ohi my second fath replied Paul, “I know 
not whether the laws of be are always in "geeordance 
with the laws of heaven, and whether honour, as it is 
considered by man, would be a virtue in tho éyes of the 
Lord; I know not whether our holy church, wn enomy 
to bloodshed, permits that the injured should dttempt, 
with his own hands, to avenge the wrongs inflicted upon 
him by attacking his injurer, and ifjin that case, the 
judgment of Heaven directs the pistol- “ball or,the sword’s 
poiut, These are questions not to be decided by rea- 
soning, but by conscience.’ Well, then, wy conscience 
tells me that, situated as_you were, I should have = 
precisely as you did. Should conséience in case 
mislead me, it also misled you, ‘and in this view of the 
matter, I have a greater right than a priest to absolve 
yen, and in my name, and in that of my father; I pardon 


“Thinks! thanks!” cried the old man, pressing the 
hands.of Paul; “thanks, for tlése words pour consd- 
ation into the soul of a dying man. Remorse is a 
dreadfal thing !—remoréo'w at fead one to believe that 
| Shere Keng ody God; for without » judge there can be 
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prayed that eyed would ‘deign to look upon ine 










thgt bne drop of blood might from his wound; or 
e| that a sigh witht issue from:his lips, ‘Lhe orucifix re- 
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ae attaint. mine! Thou port, tim time left. to thee to be- 
lieve whereas Tf TF Ati about t¢ 
“ Wait, fat father, wait!” céftinged I Punt, with softened 
potbe and pl esse seem Pay not told yon all. 
It was then that P said to The cridifix by the 
oad-side, the chiirthes of the tities, are but the w wet 
of min, "het us pe et ag he ha 
that hindi x my futher, Wegan. that Jonsising'un iife, 
which will remain an pool my aX reg only to 
the heavens, the ocean, ahd myself. 
sotttgey wilds of ene se a thought tlie newer a 
world was, the niére freshly WwW aes the impress 
0 -- L Ra not ive my ere; often, 
iff Ewas —_ first} 
who hada poner swith ‘ae thelter but the 
hearens, fo. ou but. the Git — absorbed by one sole: 


9 e 
“| m those 


Hees, ‘otid natare wht aivaltering. Por 


contimaed Panl, |, 


€ 164 me into the} ida 


the thonsand ndises ‘of a4 to: 


veil whigh ped obscyred my eyes, and the weight which 
had ‘oppressed nty heart, was little by little rothoved ; 
and from that time I began to believe that these noises 
ef evening, and of & ching day, were bat one uni- 
versal hymn, by which gpeated things expressed their 
gratitude to the Creator. 
et God!” cried the dying man, clasping his 


hands, and jis ey yes to heaven, with an expres- 
sion of holy faith, “I Seled to you from the bottomless 
pit, and ag heard ‘me in my distros. Oh, my God! f 


* Do you believe, my child, that he will be satisfied thank th 


# Then” tg ‘continued Paul, with still increasing enthu- 
siasm, “ then, I sought upon the ocean that fall con. 
viction ‘Which earth had refused to me. The earth is 
but @ —the’ ocean is immensity! The océan is, 
after God himself, the grandest, the most powerful ob- 
ject in the universe, thaw heard the océan roar like 
a chafed lion, and then, at the voice of its master, become 
tranqail as a ’ submissive dog. IL have seen it rise like 
Titan, to seale the heavens ; and then, beneath tho whip 
of the tempest, moan like a weeping infant. I lmve 
seen it dashing its waves to meet the lightuing; and 
endeavouring to quench the thunder with its fowm ; and 
then become smooth a8 a mirror, and réflect even the 
smallest star in the heavens. Upon the land, 1 had be- 
eome convinced of God’s existenco—upon the ooean, I 
recogniséd his power. In the solitary wilds, as Moses, 
I had heard the voice of the Lord; but daring the tem- 
pest L saw him, as did Kzekiol, riding upon the wings 
of the‘ storm. Thenceferward, my fatherthencefor- 
ward, all doubt was driven from my mind, and from 
the evening on which I witnessed the first hurricane, [ 
believed ‘and prayed.” 

“I ‘believe im God the Father Almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth,” said the dying man, with ardent 
faith ; and he continued thus the creed of the apostles 
to the last word. 

Paul listened to him in silence, with his eyes raised 
to heaven, and when he had coneluded, said— 

“It is not thus that a priest would’ have spoken to 
you, oe for ‘have spoken to you as a seaman, 
and with a voice more accustomed to pronounce words 
of rm than consolation, Forgive me, father, foryive 
mo for it 

** You' have made me pray and believe as you do," 
be | said"the old man ; “tell me, then, what more could a 
priest , done? What you ‘have eaid is plain and 
grand.’ we reflect on what you have said.” 

“ *hiton i "aid Poul, shudderivg. 


is it 
50d «Did you not ae - 


“ r honglit that a voice of some one in distress called 
to mc There, deuin! do youn not hear it P Now, again! 
Tt is the voice of Mat etite 

* Go to by instantly,” replied the old man; “ I need 
‘to Wernlone. 

‘Paul rusiied imto the tdjoining room, and; as he 
entervd it; he heard his name again repeated, and close 
to the. - of the cottage, Then running to the door; 

oaely opened it, aud found Maryuerite upon the 
igld, her strength having failed her, and she had 
8 | fatten upon her knees. 

* Bayo me! dave me!” she cried, with an expression 
of profound terror, on perveiving Paul, and clasping his 
Ittiéos, 

(To be continued in our nevt.) 


———— 
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NEVER GIVE UP. 
Neves give upl fdr tho wisest is boldost, 
Andat oils — Providence mingics the oup; 
GLY sate ms, the hest and the oklest 
; Ant the trae Watohword— Never giyo up! 
Never give up! ’tis the seerct of glory ; 
Nothing 80 wise can philosophy preach : 
Think-on the name § that are famous in slory— 
Nevor give up! 18 the lesson they teach, 
Cr. L. 
Avr rhom Prrmowi®.—The traly beautiful and good 
ate’ they Who pursue the paths of beauty anil justice for 
e’mere love of ‘those attributes, and not because they 
tink of the merit that attacles to euch a life, or expect 
to rou favours and rewards therefor. The rewards of 
the vitidous wre inherent in their own hives, from 
day to day, and are none the less enjoyed, though they 
are unknown to all the world, 
“Lae ‘friumPus oF Waits tho perfection of huthan 
character an iron will onda relontloss heart? aud aro 
m| the pride and triumph of human genius, tho. training 


iia to the destraction of each — Is man madd to 
Ris? upon and destroy, or to aid and co-operute with 
« mighboar? Nv: the great revolutions which 


astoniali the earth mast be ascribed to canées moro 
durable and movegenerdl than 0 misealcalatidn of time 
or saanee or any other of the thousand accidéhts on 
lie destiny of war seemstotam. “friumphs like 
leon, tho result of brute force, have been 
b sanaeed all aos; bat only in modern times are weublo 
twack out the subtle and invinesible power whose 
voice van tell the veror that he is woiplred in the 
balanoe nnd found wanting, and that ofl the-stvength ho 
wields may obstruct for awhile, but e an it etutously 
aeeeres Seaceatens the steady taareh Of moral laws 
‘which tale thé universe, 
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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 


- CHAPTER LXIII. 
THE HOUSES IN CHANCERY, 
THERE is « fatality in the interlinking of events; and 
it is among the mysteries of Providence, how those 
most trivial in themselves sometimes bring about results 
the most astounding. 

When Bernard Oswald quitted Sir Melchior Grange, 
at the house of Lady De L’Olme, one topic wholly 
engrossed his mind. 

t was that of the discovery he had made, and which 
derived its principal, though not its only significance, 
from the fact already familiar to us, that the mark upon 
the arm of Aurelia was the fac-simile of that upon the 
arm of Violet Heartlaw ! 

“ Such a circumstance,” mentally ejaculated Bernard, 
“ can hardly have been the result of accident only. The 
same mark in the same place. . Nature does indeed play 
fantastic tricks; but this—surely this is beyond the 
range even of her caprices! Is it not far more probable 
that only one of these marks is real, and that the other 
lias been imitated ?” 

This speculation set him thinking long and deeply. 

Of these marke, which was genuine, which fabricated ? 

And if any trick had been practised, what had been 
the object of it ? 

lt was casy to ask these questions, and Bernard put 
thom to himself again and again; but it was not easy to 
furnish satisfactory replies. 

No: he had his own impressions, or suspicions, 
rather; but they proved nothing. Indeed, what proof 
could looked for in such a case, unless the chapter 
of accidents should afford it ? 

So completely had’ he allowed this speculation to 
engross his mind, that it was with a start that he recol- 
lected that he was no nearer the discovery of the 
mystery which hung over his father’s doom than he had 
been on the preceding day. This thought recalled him 
to a sense of bis duty; and what was more painful, to a 
sense of the apparent impossibility of his moving in the 
matter without danger to himself, which would have 
amounted to mere foolhardiness awd the risk of a public 
exposure, the consequences of which were in every 
respect to be dreaded, Still he felt that time, precious 
time, had been lost. 

“T have done wrong,” he exclaimed; “in such a case 
J had no right to consider tho feelings even of a mother. 
I should have acquainted Lady Grace with the peril 
which hung over one so nearly and dearly allied to tom 
yot, oven then——”’ 

He paused. The utter hopelessness of the matter 
overwhelmed him. What, he asked himself, could rank, 
wealth, influence avail in such a case and against such 
enemies P 

Musing thus, Bernard had proceeded some distance 
on his way toward the outlying district in which 
Ephraim’s Fittto hostelry was situated, and which, since 
it held Violet, had become a shrine to the youthful 
lover; when, on turning into a somewhat deserted 
road, he became conscious that some one was following 
him. 

Bravo of heart, Bernard did not fear; but a natural 
instinct moved him to turn and ascertain who this 
might be. 

But he had hardly paused for that puspese before the 
stranger was at his side, and had stopped also, 

Tho night was dark. 

Tho few widely-placed lamps of that district spread 
but a feeble light, and, though they thus stood face to 
face, it was impossible for the young man to recognise 
the face of the man before him. 

“You are late,” said that personage, with a sneer ; 
“ she will have gone to rest.” 

“Who are you, and of whom are you speaking ?” 
demanded Bernard. 


“No matter for me,” replied the other. “ You are 
Bernard Oswald—you see I know you~and you are 
iolet Heartlaw.” 


going to visit the girl who is called 
” Kuna suppose all this is so?” asked Bernard, “ what 
then P”” 
“Simply this—that I don’t think you'll see her to- 
night.” 


** Because I think you'll take a friendly warning, and 
es this persecution of a poor, simple girl, before it is 
too late.” 

“ What is your meaning?” cried the young man, with 
astonishment. 

“J mean,” replied the other, “ that you have pursued 
this girl too long already ; and that, if you go further, it 
will be dangerous for you and for her.’ 

* Dangerous ?” 

“Yes; you kuow—for you have seen—that ad- 
vances aré obnoxious to the girl—that, while may 
flatter her vanity, they pt her in mortal terror. You 
know—for she has told you—that she is destined for 
another ; and I now warn you, that the man who claims 
ner 5 will have no living rival. Do you mark ?—no living 
rival. 

“ Pshaw!” cried Bernard; “ you come here, whoever 
you may be, like a cut-throat in the dark, and try to 


highan me with threats of violence. I am not a child; 
we hy ae my meme otek can — eee - 

e spoke, he drew several paces, and, grasping 
the stick which he carried, prepared for any show of 
attack on the part of the stranger. 

But a soft, derisive laugh was the ouly rejoinder to 
this action. 

* You mistake,” cried the other. ‘I am not here to 
attack—to murder you; my purpose is to warn you 
from a course which can only end in misery to all con- 
cerned. You must cease to torment this girl.” 

“T have yet to learn that my attentions deserve that 
term,” replied Bernard; “and certainly I have to learn 
the right by which you tell me so.” 

“ The right of a prior claimant,” returned the other; 
“the right of a suitor whose claims are paramount. 
Violet Heartlaw is no common girl; she is the child of 
Destiny. Born under peculiar influences, she can only 
follow out the path in which it is preordained that she 
should walk.” 

* All this is folly,” cried Bernard, impatiently. . “ De- 
serted by those who should have tended her, the r 
child needs a protector. Terrified by those who have 
filled her mind with vague tales of Destiny, and such 
old-wives’ fancies, she needs one who will step boldly 
forward, and say, ‘I will cut through this tangled we 
of Fate.” 

“ And you are the magnanimous personage who is 
epee to make this sacrifice ?”’ 

it am ” 


“You are aware that she is under a solemn promise 
a her departed benefactor to accept the husband of his 
choice ?” 

* Well ?” 

*‘ You know that you are not the man so chosen?” 

“* Well ?” 

“ And yet your valour prompts you to counsel the in- 
nocent girl to break that solemn promise to the dead, 
aad in doing this, to sow in her breast the seeds of re- 
morse for life.” 

“ That is a question,” replied Bernard, “ which I de- 
cline to diseuss at this hour, at this place, and with one 
who is a perfect stranger to me.” 

“As you will,” replied the stranger. “I am here to 
warn, not to argue. Go, if you will, pursue your head- 
long course, press your hated suit to its consummation 
wring from this trembling child a forced consent ; and 
then, in the hour of your triumph and her shame, the 
rival whom you think to defeat and degrade will strike 
you to the earth a corpse !” 

“Ha! hu!” laughed Bernard. “ You should have 
been an actor, man. You would have made your for- 
tune on the stage; but for real life you are too strong, 
too impressive—you overdo the part, and make what 
should be impressive simply absurd. But since you 
have thought fit to warn me of my fate, listen to yours. 
You have come here in the darkness to carry out your 
dastard purpose; you have thought that, by surround- 
ing it with mystery and surprise, you should render 
your warning impressive, and escape scot-free. You 
are mistaken, 1e darkness has concealed you thus 
far, but it will do so no longer.” 

“Indeed! You threaten violence ?” 

“I not only threaten, but I will keep my threat,” 
cried ) rt Cae exasperated by what had passed. 

“There may be two players at that game,” replied 
the stranger. 

And he struck ont right and left in a manner which 
convinced Bernard that he was in earnest, however he 
might be wanting in skill. 

But he had found his match. Bernard was accom- 
| na in all manly exercises, and the art of self- 

efenco had not been forgotten. Without another 
word he rushed upon the man before him, and aimed a 
blow at him, which the other only parried by darting 
on one side. But Bernard, who entertained his own 
views about the punishment of cowards and cut-throats, 
was not to be thus thwarted, and striking boldly out, 
he sent his insidious foe reeling across the road. 

As soon as ho had recovered his surprise, the fellow 
offered a faint show of resistance; but the darkness 
seemed to offer a far readier solution of his difficulty. 

Having struck out in a wild, reckless fashion, and 
without succeeding in touching his adversary, he at 
enas a ig himself to flight, and set off at the top of 

is speed. 

But Bernard was not to be thus defeated. 

A strong desire to know who it was who had thus 
taken advantage of the loneliness and gloom to work 
upon his fears, had prompted the blow by which he 
hoped meenely to set his mark upon the man; and, 
doubtful whether he had accomplished that object, he 
now determined to, follow hize up, and satisfy his 
curiosity. 

This, however, was no easy task. 

“ The fellow runs like a greyhound,” he muttered to 
himself, as he kept tho outline of the man’s head clear 
against the sky, “and the darkness will defeat me.” 

Hardly had he uttered the words, before the black 
spot he was k ly in view er, ape 

They were at moment at a part of quiet road 
where the houses on one side formed a line, while on 
the other they were scattered at intervals, some finished, 
some left in a skeleton state, while one block had been 
left to rot under the blighting influence of Nog ary a 

It was against this latter mass of buildi aren - 

was 





nard lost sieht of the object of his pursuit, 





not a very likely spot at which to recover the trail. Tho 
dilapidated houses, black, and ruinous, afforded a retreat 
which rendered discovery almost impossible. 

So Bernard felt. , 

But at the very moment when he was about to give 
up the hopeless it, it a d to him that he 
could detect a gliding form stealing along close to the 
ruinous old houses; and sogn after, a ight leamed 
momentarily from an upper window which had fitherto 
yawned black to the night. 

Without a thought as to the probable cause of this 
marvel, he toward the block of houses; but the 
form, if it had existed out of his imagination, had 
vanished, and, to his dismay, the doors of the houses 
were cl wae appeared to have grown into the aper- 


tures rg A . 

“ But for that light,” ho exclaimed, “I would givo up 
this wild chase; but that was real—there could be no 
rem about that—and it must have meant some- 

ing.” 

He tried the handle of the door against which ho 
stood; but it was firmly set with rust. Ho found the 
bell beside the door and tugged at it; but there came 
only ond sound of the slackened wires dashed against 

ew . 

a ee it seemed to him that he Mas Nom 
sonn a hasty footstep over a crea’ 3 
and, looking up, he pf gsc cm, Pot outline of a Resting 

» as it an angle of the building. 
"Quitting ee pee under which he stood, Bernard 
started in pe t of this phantom. Feeling his way 
cautiously, he discovered several doors, all of which he 
tried; but all offered stout resistance. 

At length, he reached a court-yard in the rear, and 
having entered this, he ei that it led to a small 
doorway, which, he half-fancied, closed as he approached. 
Certainly this, like the rest, was fastened ; but it hung 
loosely upon its hinges, and rattled under his hands. 

“This can offer no real obstacle to admission,” he 
exclaimed. Then planting his shoulders firmly against 
the rotting timbers, the youth gaye one desperate lunge 
with his whole strength, and the next moment found 
himself falli , amidst the crash of the yielding 
timbers. 

Even as that sound died away, it seemed to him that 
a low wail ascended through the house, and died away 
in froaning echoes. 

o sooner did Bernard find himself within the house, 
than the impetuosity which had led him there some- 
what abated. 

“ What,” he asked himself, “can I do in the dark, in 
pursuit of one to whom every turn and angle of the 
place is perhaps familiar? It is mere foolhardiness to 
proceed !” 

And he would have retreated, had not there again 
risen in his ears the same strange wailing noise which 
had already sounded in his ears, and which chilled the 
very marrow in his bones. 

“That must be the cry of some human being in 
agony,” he exclaimed; “ or if not——” 


e paused. 

We are all loath to admit su: influences ; 
we talk of them as believed in y the ignorant only; 
but there are moments when our feelings are stronger 
than our convictions—when sights and sounds present 
themselves which baffle our reason and experience, and 
force us to believe in the phantom world. 

So it was with Bernard at that moment. 

A cold shiver crept over his skin ; his teeth chattered, 
his hand shook, and all the time he tried to convince 
himself that it was nothing, and that he was not afraid. 

Recovering himself a little as the sounds died away 
he resolved at least to explore the room in which he 
seen the flashing of lights, These were on the second 
floor; and a broad but creaking and rotten staircase 
wound from where he stood directly up to them. 

Withont hesitation, Bernard darted up this staircase. 

He found himsel* in « long, dark passage—darker 
from the fact that the window at the extremity of it was 
thickly coated with the — of years. 

Turning his back on this window, he looked along the 

ge, and saw that it terminated in a broad line of 
Ficht, that indicated to him the half-opened door of a 
room. 


And from the intensity of the light compared with 
the darkness of the night, it was clear to him that the 
ro FTithost ns thoogkt of danger—for it was only th 

ithout a thou or it was ) 
supernatural which could inspire him with fear—the 
young man darted forward and threw open the creak- 
10; oor. 

en he started back with an exclamation of horror. 

The room, at the moment of his approach, was filled 
with a ight, as if thrown a lantern of 
green glass; but the instant he set foot within the door 
it vanished. 

But not before it had revealed to him an object of 
horror—s sight which haunted him, waking or sleeping, 

. i 

ot Tact Ke Tad. sen— ving in the mide of 
room, Ww was an a 
blackened and rotting Moor, the corpse Sr ‘Roderick 
Greville, his hapless er! 


As a of lightning will reveal objects in one 


glance of horror, so, instantaneously, did Bernard re- 
he started back! 


“fa wonder that 
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No wonder that a sickening sense of terror for the 
moment almost overcame him! 
“My father! my lost father!’ he cried, clasping his 
hands in agony; “ who—who could have done this? 
Ah! "tis the Secret Band! They have killed him! 
They are avenged !” 
as it a frenzy of his distracted brain? Was it but 
the echo of his own piteous wail sweeping through the 
‘deserted house? or did he hear his own words re- 
peated in mocking tones— 

“ We have killed him! we are avenged!” 

In the almost total darkness which had succeeded his 

vance, Bernard could only faintly distinguish the 
outline of the object of horror before him. But he was 
resolved to satisfy himself that he was not dreaming, 
and that it was no creation of a distempered brain. 

Bending down, therefore, he pressed his hand lightly 
over the face of the dead, cold and clammy tothe touch, 
and with g passionate outburst of grief, pressed a kiss 
upon the icy brow. 

As he bent, he could detect, rising like the breath of 
the dead, the fumes of the hideous drug to which ho 
had yielded himself; and he discovered more. Pressing 
to his heart the cold remains of the parent whom he 
had known but to lose, his hand rested upon some 
object protruding from the left breast, from which he 
immediately recoiled. 

But a moment’s reflection showed him its nature. 

“It is the dagger—the deadly instrument of the ven- 
geance of the Armed Hands!” he exclaimed ; “it may 
serve as a clue. By its aid I may yet discover the secret 
murderer.” 

So saying, he drew forth the dagger with a wrench, 
and not without a qualm; for, in the effort, it occurred 
to him that the body moved—that the dead offered 
some resistance to what might lead to the disclosure 


rHF DEATH-SCENE IN THE GARRET, 


themselves with a temporary litter, and set off under 
his leadership toward the houses in Chancery. 

The night had grown darker. f 

The wind had risen, and moaned through the night 
like a hunted beast. 

Silently, solemnly, with the light of a single lantern, 
the little group set forth, and in a short time arrived at 
their destination. 

The door in the rear of the house was still open, as 
Bernard had left it, and this simple fact inspired his 
followers with confidence, Seamuneh as it served to con- 
firm the statement he had made to them. 

Bernard was the first to enter; and with impatient 
steps he bounded up the creaking stairs. 

‘here was the long, dark passage; there was tho 
half-opened door at its extremity, and he held his breath 
in expectation of the light which had gleamed through 
that aperture. But there was only darkness, scarcely 
ee by the faint rays of the horn-lanternin his 

an 


Without hesitation, the impatient youth hastened 
along the passage, and pushed open the door to its full 
width. Then he raised the lantern, and allowed its light 
to fall upon the centre of the floor, where he had scen 
his father lying cold in death. > 

In an instant the lantern dropped from his hand. 

“What is it?” demanded one of his band—an old 
sexton—rushing forward, and picking up the lantern. 

** Merciful Heaven!” cried Bernard, clasping his brow 
with frantic energy; “ the body is gone!” 

It was quite true. That was the room; but in the 
brief interval since he last entered it, the body had been 
removed! 

“You've been dreaming, master,” exclaimed the old 
sexton with a grin, which was echoed on the faces of 





¢ a secrets of the Order in which he had lived and 
ied. 
Possessed of the dagger, Bernard resolved at once to 
a the house, and to obtain assistance to remove the 
ody. 
The first act was easy. A few steps brought him 


the little group around him. 
“ Dreaming!” exclaimed Bernard. “No: it was no 

dream. It was reality; see—here is the proof!” 

As he spoke he drew from his breast a dagger, which 

he held flashing in the light of the lantern as it swung 

in the old man’s hand. 

It was a of a peculiar form. Tho hilt was 





from the dismal ruins out into the fresh air of tight. | 
But it was not so easy to carry the second part of his | 
resolution into effect. The neighbourhood was a lone 
one. The few inhabitants whom he could find to listen 
to him at all, agreed that his manner was that of a | 
maniac, wild, restless, and incoherent. be | heard, 
therefore, but did not credit his assertion: oreover, 
there was a settled conviction in the minds of many, 
that the houses were haunted, and these strongly re- 
fused to approach within a hundred yards of them. 
At length, bribes rather than persuasion prevailed 

and Bernard got together a little group, who provided 


metallic; the © was wrought into strange designs, 
and upon hilt and blade there were certain figures. 
Examining those figures by the light, Bernard and | 
the rest read them aloud and simultaneously. 
The figures were “ 1,002.” 
(To be continued in our nert.) 





CRIMINALS are nothing more than the representations 
of our virtues and vices, moving before our eyes—tho 
visible phantoms of our souls. God shows them to us 
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CHAPTER VII. 
8T, ANTHONY'S TEMPTATION, 
Why, nothing comes amiss, 80 money comes witha! 


. 
BuUAKUsreaREy, 


LEVER started up as the apparition entered his cell. 

If St. Anthony had his temptations—fiends in tho 
forms of lovely women—ouglit he to conclude that this, 
by contradistinction, was un engel in disguise? Yet, 
however fiendish the hearts, he would rather havo had 
St. Anthony’s fate than his own. 


“Don’t rise, young man,’’ said the uncouth creature, 
glaring. on him both with her large, ferocious eyes and 
er resin torch—for the former were quite as painful to 


his sight as the latter—“ don’t rise; it isn’t by no means 
kimfortable to disturb yerself and throw off the kiverin’ 
when no fire is to be had.” 

“Then why the deuce am I kept here?’’ 
indignantly. 

“ Jist because ye arn't ruisonable, jist because! An’ 
now, why can’t ye be, an’ let us all be kimfortable to- 
gether ?”’ 

Comfortable! the idea of such a possibility coupled 
with a being like the one before him ! 

“Ye see, I does for the genelmen,” resumed the 
ogress-looking creature, “an’ very kintent they be, an’ 
I wants to do for you.” 

“ By heavens, you will!” exclaimed Lever, springing 
up and confronting this new species of torture, worthy 
of any Inquisitorial prison. 


asked he, 


“ Now, will I though!” cried she, completely mis- 
taking his meaning, and imagiving, like Casar, sho 
had come, seen, and conquered. “ Now, that be a good 
lad.” 


A brawny hand grasped his slioulder 

Oh! never harmless bird, suffering from the caresses 
of a cat, shuddered more than Lever at the strange 
contact ; for, like-three beautiful medallions, three soft, 
women’s faces looked down as if in pity upon the victim, 
to make the contrast between the past and present tho 
stronger. 

**A good lad,” continued the woman; “and a jolly 
supper. you shall ’ave, an’ go out with the other genpl- 





that we may reflect. —Victor Hugo. 


men, like a prince as you be, for good looks! Au’ a 
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shame it wud be to sulk and stay down hero by yerself| uncouth frame, and 


with the rats an’ beedles,” 


reno shame lefejn the world !” OF d Lever, 


indignan ly, more i himself she 
ose ¢ Bs eS 


their fellows : : 

“ Ali! if pe get telkingdine that,”. said Hannah, 
shaking , a8 she seated ¢ If Actihorstaly on 
the gro cross-legged, holding the ing tovch, 
lic acherubim’s, in her hand, “itarn’t me that’s goin’ 
to understand ye,’ i be but a poor wench, an’ wur 
sickly wun, till the ’ead here cured me. Wad ye i 
to 'ear the story? 1t will amuse ye a bit.” 

“Woman!” eried Lever, im tly, “I’ve po time 


to listen ; let me out.” ‘ 
“ Wait a bit—don’t be impatient; it don’t dono good, 
Ye eun’t get out yet. I comed te keep ye 3 
lore joes.” one t. 
For a moment he measured his 
colossal figure before him, and 
to admit that, whatever the sex, 
eneeess, weak as he was with the ) 


night, by a twee could he 3.40 down Ie 


on : } 
4 owled Hamanh, With a conteltted smile, 
“0 l getn famous. I be,” sho saldyat once 
i pr OW ener motherless; I alays wur 
TDnever know’d him, nor nobody else, 
hi never ¢alled him nothink 
Wehe wur continerlly a callin”) 
por got, knowin’ no better, to call 
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claimed e. 


*“Daun’t eall ’em that, was tht eentimental prayer ; 


“il reminds me of father. Yes,” she continued, with 
what was intended fora sigh, but it degenerated into 
an asthmatic grunt, “I knows all about ’em—I wur 


agoin’ to tellye’ow. Well, it’s allalong of Tom Shanks, 
but they dun’t call ’im 60 now—he’s quite the genelman. 
You've seed ’im upstairs—he’s one on’em, but he warn’t 
nothinik, till he prigged a shawl for me; he wur fond on 
mo, to be sure! Well, they tuk ’im, the perlise did—it 
wur a fortnit day for’im, for he got acquainted somehows 
in prison With a great chap, an’ now he be one on ’em. 
It's wondrous how he picked up their ways an’ langage, 
but then he’d ’ad schoolin’, Xnd it wur Tom as got 
me in, too, as conferdential cook an’ ’ousekeeper, and 
there's a conserlation in sarvia’ Tom now, an’ cookin’ 
for 'im—he’s a tine-looking feller, he is,” 

Lost in amazement, Lever stared at the being before 
lun! Was it a trick, or had this creature been a victim 
to her tenderness of heart ? 

As ho asked himself this question, a hope sprang ip 
within him. Why should he not try to regain hisliberty 
by her means ?—she evidently was prepossessed in his 
favour. With this hope in his mind, his manner soft- 
encd towards her; and there is no saying exactly at 
that moment, whether Hannah would have proved a 

- Uraitress or not, for the sake of a good-looking fellow’s 
prayers, but for the noise of some door opeuing ata 
short distance, which awoke her from the softness 
ereeping over her, to the stern reality of her position as 

vonfidential cook and housekeeper to a nest of bilack- 
lars 

“ Hist!" eried Hannah, starting up, and brandishing 

her torch, which had been merely kept alive, throwing 

i pale light over the foregoing scene, and ‘making it 
Wurst out anew in flame; * hist! not a word of our-con- 

the ‘ead’s comin’. What can bring’ he home 


versation 
at this ‘our? 

‘he cell-door oreaked upon its hinges, and Hallet 
entered, a8 usual; closely masked and with a hood 
on. 

“Oh, "tis our good HIannah!” che said, avith a smile 
fn his voiee, whieh the mask concealed-on the features ; 
““eome to see whether your skill can do anything for 
our refractory friend here, eh?” 

Lever etood porteétly sileut, gazing upon the man 
betoro hit; some sudden thought was germinating in 
hia brain. 

“Ile won't eat nothink, he won't listen to nothink,” 
yeplied Hannah, as if at the end of her powers of per- 
sunsion, 

** Leave him to me awhile, Hanhah; leave your torch 
also you need not wait. 1 dive say you cai make your 
wey down the passage in the dark, as I have done. I 
think 1 shall find somo argument to prove to Mr, Lever 
how sweet his liberty would be at this moment.” 

Ionnal lad, by her own admission, once beep in love. 
It wus a°memory which clung to the heari in that 


a 
i: 






plain my ae tia? 

“And never will, madam, 1 gait Rattor myselé 
may be mistaken in an article ourselves, somet 
but I would seorn to deceive anyone, if I knew it, 
madam !” 

“TI believe you, Hallet, and that is why I am here 
to-day. J want you to act for me, in a business requir- 
ing tact and expedition.” 

“There is nothing I would not do to oblige you, 
nindam—you have but to command me,” 

“Thank you. The fact is, I fear some evil has hap- 
peeee to a young man in whom I took a deep interest. 

e was new to London life, a stranger in town, and I 
have been busying myself to obtain.a position for him. 
At the moment when I had sueceeded, even beyond my 
hopes, my protégé mysteriously disappeared. fear 
some misfortune has happened to him. 

We who are behind the scenes may imagine what 
Hallet felt at this most extraordinary and most unex- 
pected confidence, Of course, at a glance, he knew to 
whom she alluded; the note found upon Lever sufficed 
to enlighten him. 

“Have you any knowledge of the young man’s 
haunts?” asked Hallet, in a whisper. 

* Haunts! poor boy!” Mrs. Darcey uttered, shrug- 
ging her shoulders econtemptuously, “he has no hawnts, 
poor fellow; he was not a fast young man on town.” 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” answered the man, 
hastening to appease her irritation, “I meant nothing 
against’ any friend of yours, Pam sure, ma'am. Only by 
haunts (I used a wrong word) I meant residence.” 

* Of course I know, his abode,” cried the impetuous 
woman; interrupting him; “you don’t suppose, do 
you, that I am acquainted with mysterious strangers ?” 

“ Oh dear ne, madam-—nothing of the sort. I merely 
wished ‘to hear ail particulars, madam, the better to 
assist you.” 

* Well, they are ‘simply these :—” 

Here Mrs. Dareey related as mucli of what we already 
know ,a¢ she deemed necessary, ending with Leyer’s 
mysterious disappearance. 

** And you say, madam, that you obtained a situation 
for this gentleman? Do you think he ean haye gone 
to it?’ 

“Dear me, no. It was as sub-cashier to Mz, Hough- 
ton, , Liknow ‘he has nob gone; and, indeed, he knows 
nothing abeut it,” 

“Whew!’’, thought Hallet, .“ syb-cashier, eh, to a 
banker 2, Perhaps it would be advigable, to let him take 
it; it may be gone in a day or two. “ 

“Of what are you.thinking ?”’ asked she. 

“ 1 vas puzzling my brains to divine where hecan be. 
Do you think, madam, there was any attachment ? 
Pardon, the question,” ho. hastily added, ashe the 
blush rise to her brow; “ but, to discover any bing, we 
must dive into all.” 

_“T should say, decidedly not,” was her reply, musingly” 
given, 

“She loves the young fellow,” thought a vicious 
hearts: ‘and that assurance makes them bot mine. 
VU let him out, but secure him on onth fiyst; at all 
ereuts, he knows nothing of me, and he shall be taken 











* You are thoughtful. What is to be done ?” 
“ Well, yon see, madam, we dare not put the police, 
on’ his track foung men are missing, some. 
ose themselves in town,” 
uth of our days as jj 
olen, and restored 
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1, hee 
Mrs. Dareey laboured amder & | of gloomy impres- 
sion that the police-stations were emporiums for every 
tint of hair, severed wantonly from the heads of all 
stupid or unfortunate enough to pop them within their 
precincts. 

Now we have seen how it happened that Hallet re- 
turned, at. an unusual hour, to his residence on the 
Surrey side, and immediately proceeded to visit’ the 
prisoner so anxiously sought for elsewhere. We left 
old Hannali listening at the door, while Hallet con- 
versed with Leyer, Hallet, as. we have seen, after his 
interview with Mrs. Darcy, made up his mind that the 
best thipg to be done in the business was to see Lever, 
a endeavour, once more, to unite his interests to 
theirs... 

This accomplished, he would pe soon as ho hail 
thoroughly eompromised himself, ave been sent into 
the world of London, ander the auspices of Mr. Hough- 
ton, as his sub-cashier. There would have been a wido 
field, then, for Aiboting and controlling his actions, 
with a manifest benefit to the Society. 

“Come, Mr. Lever,” said Hallet, ina kind tone, as 
soon as the door was closed, “Tet us talk reasonably 
together, Believe. me, 1 wish you wéll; I have only 
your interest at héart in all Iam doing.” 

**May I ask,” inquired Lever, sarcastically, “ why my 
welfare-inspires.a stranger with so much anxiety?” 

ell, when a man is simple enough not to know his 
own. interests, it is fortunate for him that'others may 
be who will direct him.” 
“Suffer me to judge for and ditect myself,” was the 
curt reply. { 

” Believe mé, I have it in my, power to do you a 
immense service, Think twice before rejécting the offer 
of assistance. I also have it within my reach ta keep 
yon.a prisoner, it may be for years, away, possibly, 
= friendship; and loy4é—from those’ kind-hearted 
persons anxious to serve, and who now are, { know, most 
uneasy about you. J daresay you can name two such 

ies in your own mind.” 

Lever spoke nat, but ho pressed his tecth firmily to- 
gether, to strengthen his resolution. 

“Bind yonrself to ng, and I will at once restore 
you to a good worldly position, to ‘friendship—love— 
society,” ad 4 

Still Lever was silent, Measuring the othér with his 
earnest eye. 

Hallet certainly did not like this guict and con- 
temptuous mode of watching him. A noise, too, with- 
out, led him to suppose that Hannah was on the watch, 
Going. to the door, he quickly and quiétly opened it. 
Hannah had been leaning too confidingly against it ; 
it opened inwardly, and, before Hulltet conte provide 
against it, his soni tention cook fell nto his arms: 

In P sna tas capahaned the nln which had 
been floating through his brain during all the interview 
with Hallct. He sprang upon the tottering nign; the 
slightest impet. yen to. his body, overwifetmed by 
Hannah's maith, eat them iad thé provind in 
one crash. In léds tune tligg we take’ to it, Hal- 
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Jet’s mask and hood were torn off. The man strove to 
conceal his\fade ;-bat Lever sav enough of itito remem- 


it again. 
er Bote him, seize him, Hannah!” shapted Hallet, as 
both struggled to their feet ; but Lover was Tong ead 
active. To grasp the tor¢h, spring through the Qoor, 
aud ‘turn the Key on his prisoners jas tho work of a 
moment, and then he paused to take breath, adjust the 


mask on his own face, and, tlis accomplished, 
by the light of the half-extinct torch, through passages 
as tortuous as those he had been led throughy blind: 


folded; the first evening. 

As he hurried onwards, the sound of Hallet’s and 
Hanvali’s hands drumming upon the door,, with.smo- 
thered cries, became fainter. ‘Lhe torch went out; as 
the first gush of cold, bleak wind told him there was 
an opening somewhere, ‘ . 

On he ‘groped, and, as if he was through a 
tunael, gradually the light began breaking in.y im. 

“There's one blessing, nay, two,” thought he; .“who- 
ever hears the noise, will imagine that ‘tis I, shoutin, 
and knocking to get out; and, with that fellow's' 
on (I shall Imnow his fice again), T may pays:s dn 

e sct. ‘ 

Consoling himself, he hurried forward, and at length 
emerged into a with high w like the 
racket-court in the Queen’s Bench, and one it was, for 
several men were playing there. 

This was yather a puzzler for Lever, Tow, pass 
through ?—and time was so very precious, _._.,, 

Something must be dared—to remain, would be cer- 
tain discovery, so he stepped out boldly, just-as the 
men were most engaged with their game. 

“Hallo!” cried one, turning round, “ where the 
deucc do you spring from ?” , 
Rie; old Hal,” said, another, ‘‘ been to see the new 

In an instant, Lever d at the fact in his'‘mind 
—they mistook him forthe “’ead,” as Hannah 
Hullet, and he then remembered they were about the 
suine height—sufficigntly so to pass muster in a hurried 
survey. A r ‘ 
bs How did the young chap and old Hannah Boe on?” 
asked one, approaching, ball in hand; “ have they fallen 
mutually in love P” fos 

Lever had glanced round this court in one bird's-eye 
view, und noticed a door on the same side whence he 
had issued into light. ? 

Now, ho hadyconie up more than one flight of stone, 
then one of wooden stairs; in lke nianner, he 
been forcibly carried down to the dungeon, so he felt 
eonviuced the habitable part of the house was in the 
same boiling, 

“Hush!” he said, imitating tho silky tone of Hallet’s 
voice, and placing a finger on his lip. “Go on with 
your game; pay no attention to me, 

“ Don’t mind the old boy,’ said the man, advancing 
towards his companions, and leaving the eoast clear; 
“he’s up to something.” 

Lever hurried up a Aight of steps and gained a door. 
A passage leading into the house stood before him, 

“ That’s lucky!” thought he. 

A staircase stood to the left. Towards this Lever 
advanced. 

“T tell you there’s something wrong, for I hear kick- 
ing, and the sound of two distinct voices coming up 
well stair.” 

‘hese words smote upon Lever’s ear, accompanied by 
lravried footsteps down the stair, as of two persons in 
alarm. 

“ Open the escape window,” answered another voice; 
and he distinctly heard the pause above, the flinging 
up of a sash, and then again hurrying feet. At the 
bottom of the stair it was very dark, as if lighted only 
by an opposite door, now closed. 

How, in ntomeats of danger, men of great nerve grasp 
at, and grapple with, a chance of escape! 

Lever, instead of receding, Mend ow forward, and lay 
close to the bottom stair, on the mat. 

he men flew down—there were two of them; they 
were looking forward, down the passage, and into the 
racket-court. 

The foremost stumbled over Lever, and fell against 
the opposite wall; it was but a narrow passage. 

* Curse that dog!” he cried, giving Lever a back- 
dealt kick; “ he’s alwnys lying in one’s way.” 

The other sprang over liim, and both rushed down, 
and into the racket-court. 

Lever, was up; the staircase, down which they had 
come, blessing the dog, at évery step ; and before they 
weré well ont in the yard, he, remembering the precau- 
tion of the “ escape window,” bounded upwards until 
he found one thrown wide ope. As he got up on the 
sill to reconnoitre; he heard voices below. . 

“Devilish odd you didn’t meet old Hal; why, he’s 
just gone in,” .eried some one. . 

Lever felt that au alarm wes-given, and that th 
was no time to be lost. 


From the sill he stepped out on the leads below, and ; 
pulling off chis mask aie hood to see cléarly, thrust ; 


dhad | through the tower of the pavilion, wh 


The front of this building looked into the garden, 
and at one of the windows gtofd-@ girl. Lever could 
not be misthken—’twas Hallet’s daughter.. She looked 
up, ax he stood irresolute how to proceed next. A ory, 
a look of joy in the face, and then the window Ew. 
the voice‘said something, but at the distance he cou) 
not hear the words, Tho hand made a sign towards 
the wall, whith enclosed the whole of the grounds. 


hasten, | Lever turned back, as the hand directed him, to the 


wall which separated the garden from the racket-court. 

But for the intimation of the “ escape windew,” he 
trould never have dreamt of flight that way. 

He réached the wall. Six feet down # shelf had been 
constructed, a foot in width, of solid wood, painted like 
bricks; so.that none, at a distance, co distinguish 
them from the wall. A high row of poplars be- 
fore them, and 4 strong rope, to act as a balustrade, 
made the passage from the house to the pavilion as 
safe as if upon Jevel ground. 

As Lever stepped down, and commenced his journe, 
on this strange pathway, ts behind told him that 
he had been » i serta 


The men in the racket-court had seen him. 

He looked behind; the men were upon the leads. 
Rose Hallet had disap but his keen eye de- 
tected a hand waving m. the top of the nearest 
tower, but the girl herself stood out of sight. 

* At such a moment, Lever could only take a bird’s- 
eye view of the locality, for he felt astonished how such 
a, chase could take in daylight, unobserved by 
neighbours; but neighbours there were none. 

In front of the house appeared waste land, where 
houses had been taken down, and none rebuilt. Beyond 
the racket-court, at some-consi 6 distances, houses, 
old, poverty-stricken abodes, and high chimneys, as of 
manufactories, were perceptible; before him was the 
pavilion; beyond that, he knew nothing of the locality. 

Onwards he hurried; thé shouting behind was evi- 
dently to confuse and make lim lose his footing; but 
he saw the hand still wave-—he knew there wag safety 
him, and hurried on. Even anxious as, he. felt, 
the idea entered into his mind, that had he been con- 
structing a means of escape, he would have made a 
descent into the garder from’ the leads of the house, 
sooner than this curigusly-imagined path; but a few 
moments later showed him the wisdom of the inven- 
tion, for the pursuers might cut off the retreat of the 
pursued from the house to the pavilion in the garden, 
whereas here were two ways of esca noes 

e the others 
would be below; and, as he hurried on, before him, 
coiled up against the wall, was a rope-ladder, which 
might, in extreme need, be let down on the outside, 
so that escape would be certain before the pursuers 
could get round. 

“Stop, or I'll fire by ——!” exclaimed a voice be- 
hind; but he paused not. Then came a report, and 
something whizzed: past. Was it a ball? They were 
now, he Snow, desperate enough for anything. He 
looked below—there he felt, lay the real danger; two 
men were flying over the grounds. They reached the 
pavilion just ag his hand touched the tower—up he 
scramb] 

“For your life, quick!—that winding stair to the 
cellar—a small door on the left—unbolt it, and into the 
street!” - 

A hand pressed his, and Rose was gone. Ho did not 
wait for another word, but down the turret stair he 
slid, not walked. He heard the loud knocking at some 
door, then the erash of broken glass. 

By accident or design, the door leading from the payi- 
lion to the garden had been bolted, and the pursuers 
burst through a window. ? 

By this time, Lever had gained the seeeaty panting, 
without a hat, his hair blown about by the bleak wind. 
He was in a long, straggling, filthy lane,- with old, 
dilapidated houses scattered here and there together 
_ wide gaps, where others had fallen or been pulled 

own. 

“ Stop thief!” sounded behind him. 

Wag it for him, or some one else? On he flew. An 
unfinished house was before him—in he darted—-up the 
half-completed stair up, springing across beams in 
the open floor—up, like a cat, by the laths of the un- 
finished walls: he was light and active as one, He is 
up at last—up inthe garrot that will be—and along 
the leads outside. This house is attached.to others, 
He stoops, and looks intoa window next door. 
Cautiously round the corner he peeps, The noise in 
the street has ceased; a dead calm is around him; and 
within he hears the murmur of men’s voices. The 
first glance into that miserable room had been, ver 

hastily made. Now Lever cautiously rouu 

the wretched abode. It was so dark within, that a 
candle bate fag on the chest of rieketty drawers 
beside the bed. On that bed, beneath the slopitig roof, 
lay a woman; she red half-naked, quite emaciated, 





and dead—ge if life-had. just flickered out of that poor 
clayey soil! A small, unlit stove on the floor, 
with a flue to carry off the smoke through an impro- 


them imto his pocket. As he edvauced, he felt con-) vised hole m the wall, which let in more cold air than 
vinced this window 4dd@ been predisposed, go tis to | the stove imparted heat. Three mon stood beside the 


facilitate the escape of the inmates incase of surprise. | bed; one was halt-d 
The leads ran round to the side of the house, and | the other two were wel 


a, and wild-looking ; 
l-elad, well-fed, and evidently ot 


beneath was a-.gardow, heautifully laid out. At the end | a widely-differeut class to the other one. 
(To be continued in owr next.) 


of this garden stood a very pretty pavilion, built in the 
Gothic style, withtowexs on ei aide, ‘ 
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__OF ENTERPANGN A: LITRRATURE AND. YSREDL, IXFQRMATION. = 


HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
VRRY OLD LONDON, 

Taw earliest mention of London as a commercial 
city decurs itr the works of Bede, who, in referring td 
#, describes London, though 
at that period the capital of ono of the smallest king- 
doms lavd, as, “ by its happy situation on the 
banks of the noble navigable Fm ma the eMpos 
rian for maty nations repairing to it by land and seca.” 
Tt is ‘not, indeed; to be'supposed that at a much earlier 
period there was any trade with the’Thames, Although 
the Carthaginians, doubtless, sant ships to Cornwall for 
tin and hides, and although there was a certain trade 
carried on with Britain by the Veneti, of which we have 
no particulars, the trade appears to have been entirely 
passive on the part of the original inhabitants of our 

land, Indeed, trade ou their part was impossibla, for 
they had.no ships. No oarly author mentions any kind 
of vessel belonging to the Britous other than boats of 
which the keel an@ principal timbers were made of light 
wood, and the ‘bottom and sides of a kind of basket- 
work of osiers, the whole being covered with hides.— 
Capper’s Port and Trade of London, 

SINGULAR INDIAN TRADITION, 

Among the Seminola Indians there is a singular tra- 
dition regatding the white man’s origin and superiority. 
They say that when the Great Spirit made the earth, 
he.also made three men, all of whom were fair-com- 
plexioned, and after making them he led them to the 
margin of a small lake, and bade them leap in and 
wash. One obeyed, and came out of the water purer 
and fairer than before , the second hesitated 4 moment, 
duving which time the water, agilated by the first, had 
become: mudded, and when he bathed he came out 
copper-coloured ; the third did not leap till the water 
became black with mud, and hé came ont its own colour. 
Then the Great Spirit laid before them threo packages, 
and, out of pity for his misfortune in colour, gave the 
black man the first choice. He took hold of each of 
the packages, and having felt the weight, chose the 
heaviest ; the copper-coloured then chose the next hea- 
viest, leaving the white man the lightest. When the 
packages were opened, tho first was found to contain 
spades, hoes, an the implements of ur; the 
second enwrapped hunting, fishing, and warlike appa- 
ratus;,tho third gave the white mam pens, ink, and 
paper—the engines of the mind, the means of mutual 
improvement, the social link of humanity, the founda. 
tion of the white man’s superiority. 

THE WORTH OF A DEAD HORSB, 

The value is not a large sum—from 20s. to 60s., on an 
average—but recollect that every application to art or 
stience of this dead horse renders him of greater value ; 
and it is for us, en in various ways in the arts of 
life, to see whether we cannot apply things that have 
hitherto been wasted. ‘Five hundred horses die every 
week in London. The hair, you see, is worth from 8d. to 
1s. per lb.,and it is used for making hair-cloth, for stufling 
mattresses, and making plumes, and bags for crushin 
seed in oil-mills. Then the hide, weighing 30b., is ak 
8s., which is not, perhaps, a great deal of money; but 
when you have from to 500 a week dying within a 
radius of five miles from Charing-cross, it comes to 
some gon ( Then the skin is used for a variety of pur« 
poses ; ten ve toe know, may be made into gelatine, 
and glue, and jellies. I told you that you must not be 

rticular about these jellies. When the poor old horse 
1as drawn your carriage, served you in omnibus and eab, 
and died at last, even then you have not dono with him, 
for his tendons may then serve you for your delicious jel- 
lies. Then, again, itis not an uncommon thing for man 
to eat horse-flesh. We do not eat it hore knowingly, but 
they eat it on the continent of Hurope. There is a story 
of a Frenchman, who thought we sald meat for almost 
nothing, for we sold it on skewers for a penny a skewer- 
ful. Then there is the blood, which is carried to the prus- 
siate of potash manufacturers. Thon there are tle inter. 
unl tubes, which are used for the coverings of sausages ; 
and, as Ihave said of the jellies, we need not ask any 
questions about these coverings 80 long as they are 
sweet, Tho heart and tongue are evidently great “ mys. 
teries,” for no one knows what is done with them. There 
is almost as much mystery about them as about the ma- 
nufacture of the cloth of your coat. ‘ho heart, however, 
can be chopped up, aud mixed with sausage-meat, and 
the tongues. may be sold for ox-tongues. On a recent 
oceasion, when | stated this fact, a newspaper which re- 
ported my lecture, added that it was ali a mistake, and 
that the tongues were never sqkl for eo inferior an 
article as Ox-tongue—they were always sold as reindeer. 
Nig Fa Now, passing over the fat, which is worth 
4s. 4d., need not tell you that horses’ bones are os 
good as any other bones, and can be employed for the 
various purposes to which other bones-are applied. ‘The 
béties of a horse weigh about 160lbe.,ond are worth 
4s. Od: per cwt. Then there are the hoofs—Glbs, of these, 
at 8s. to 10s, per ewt., which can bo used for making 
buttons, prassiates, and spufl-boxes. I do not think it 
is correct to say they eve used in making glue. I think 
horses’ hoofs are conrposed of the same material as hair. 
‘hey are sold, it is true, to the glue-maker, but he sells 
them to the prussiate manufieturer. Even the poor old 
shoes are worth from 5s. to Ws. per cwt.; aud even 
with regard to all these substances employed, there is 
nothing which eannot bo nsed again and again The 
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CURRENT GOSSIP a be 5 aperen " 
c . Baron Wi .—A shoe to fit t t ill. - 4 
PR i veld ya of Paty! or — - Wasn is a sick — 6 comendieten ?—When ho is an im- | affords a 


tions taken by him were illegible. 

Tox Moumoxs.—There to be a large emigration to 
the — country a erry ey} ns 
started lately to cross the . great part 
emigrants =A from England and Scotland. 

Da. Lawazsren, the newly-elected Coroner for Central 
Middlesex, is dissatisfied with the salary of £1,220 which 
the magistrates had allotted to him, and has appealed to the 
Home Sccretary to have it increased by £150, 

Tux Exrenon ALExanper has ordered to be restored to the 
city of Warsaw all the volumes of the li 
confiscated after the Polish revolution of 1831, and trans- 

to 8t. Petersburg. This restitution comprises 17,000 
volumes, 

Txuaivic Rocxxts.—Lieut. Samuel Parlby, of the Bengal 

racticable to a 


t t. 
What vogetable is anything but agreeable on board a 
ship?—A leek. j pry 
Aw exchange says a certain public man, “ He is a poor 
uppy—ve r, and ve uppy.”’ 
. Fino. ov ugly pot Mate + SE man, who works in 
his own fields in the summer months to save tho expense of 


a scarecrow. ’ 
Tus lays of the nightingale may be very delightful to a 
well-fed man, but the lays of a hen are liked better by a 
hungry one, f 4 
Giacs sometimes put their lips out poutingly because they 
are angry, and somietimes because their lips are disposed to 
meet yours half way. 
TaxRe aro two closes of disappointed lovers: those who 
di inted before marriage, and the most unhappy, 





Artillery, states that it is perfectly p: 
roskees of 1,000 Ibs. weight, Thich can be thrown with equal 
exactness as shells from mortars. One of these falling upon 
the deck of a ship, he says, would immediately destroy it. 
Tney have a rotary motion like rifle-bullets. 

Siveviaa Coiw.—A great rarity in the shape of coins has 
lately been sold at Paris—namely, a silver one struck off at 
Breslau in 1761. Among the persons employed at that time 
in the Mint was an Austrian, who, out of hatred to Frederic 
LU. of Prussia, who had taken possession of Silesia by right 
of conquest, conceived the idea of revenging himself on that 
monarch in the following manner :—The motto on the coin 
Kin reichs thaler (a crown of the kingdom) he divided in 
such @ manner as to make it road Hin reich stadl er (he stolo 
a kingdom). The king ordered those insulting coins to be 
all melted down, but some few of them still exist, and that 
just sold was one of them. 

Tus Paxny to Tax Warren.—Lately 2 customer at one of 
tho most fashionable cafés in Paris paid his reckoning with- 
out adding thereto the ordinary copper compliment to the 


waiter. Alphonse,” said the customer, kindly but firmly, 
“‘] am very sorry, but I belong to the society for givin 
nothing t waiters.’ ‘Oh, Mousieur, don’t mention it, 
cried Alphonse; “ but you are an old customer, and I may 


hint to you that!, and \eugene, and Louis yonder all belong 
to the society for accidentally spilling hot eoffee ovor the 
legs of stingy customors."” The member of the society for 
miving nothing to waiters immediately pressed ten centimes 
into ‘Siphonse's hand, and went on 
wiser man. 

A New Comvrprnats Rau.—Tho Confederates have a ram 
at Savannah which bas been formed from tho Scotch steamer 
Fingal, rageed, thoroughly mailed with railroad iron, and 
snid to be shot-proof against the heaviest guns. It is claimed 
for her that she is perfectly seawortly, her heavy guns being 
mounted on elevating platforms, which can be lowered to 
the bottom of her hold, soven feet below her water-line, 
when she is at sea. Theso Fe are raised by means of 
screws when she is prepared for action, and are said to 
nuwnber fourteen—two 120-pounders riled, four 60-pounders 
rifled, six 10-inch Colurabiads, made at the Tredegar Iron- 
works, and two brass 24-pounder howitzers to sweep tho 
after and fore parts of her deck in case of her being boarded, 
gnd te be used with grape and canister against any vessel 
that thay attempt to grapple with this :narine destroyer. 

Tus ‘eurae Cuvacu.—'The whole of the exterior of the 
northern side of the western or round portion of the Templo 
Church is being thoroughly restored. Unlike the southern 
portion of the round church, which was repaired some years 
back, when it was faced with smoothly-dreased stone, the 
original character of the work and materials of the portion 
of this flne example of ancient church architecture now un- 
dergoing repair has been retained; the rubblo works of the 
walland buttresses aro being made good where necessary, 
mid repointed. ‘The old windows of this side of tho building 


have been taken out, and tho openings filled with common 
gins; but it is expected that, after a time, they will be re- 
placed with ornamental stained glass. The western porch, 


which abuts upon Inner Temple-lanc, is also being restored. 
New Durepines at J eavsaLem.—Extensive works are going 
on in Jerusalem, under the auspices of the Russian Govern- 
ment, A pieco of ground outside the walls, on the Moidan, 
belonging to Rassia, and containing nearly 16,000 square 
yards, hits been enclosed by a stone wall, several houses 
erected in it, and four tanks constructed for the supply of 
water. ‘The cathedral of the Holy Trinity is ready to receive 
its cupolas; and a large house for the Russian ecclesiastical 
mission has been nearly completed; a hospital to receive 
sixty beds has reached tho first floor; the next storey will be 
finished ouaes the year, and the foundations are laid for an 
weylum capable of receiving 300 male pilgrims. Inside the 
oly, the ground belonging to Russia, near to the Hol 
Sepulchre, has been cleared of the rubbish which covered it 
w the height of thirty-five feet. During these excavations 
remains of porticoes and pillars were found, which formed 
part of the principal entrance to the temple of the Holy 
Mepulchre in the time of Constantine, Before the end of 
1862, an asylum for female pilgrims will be commenced, At 
present pilgrims are lodged in private houses, under the care 
of the Russian consul; and there is @ provisional hospital, 
where those whe fall sick are admitted gratuitously. 
Paorosey Hatyraenxy Postaar.—A Postal Committee of 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has — brought up 
a recommendation for a hal/penny post for local letters. By 
local lottera we suppose are meant letters posted and delivered 
in the same town, In the seventeonth century, @ hal/penny 
post was established in London, with every prospect of suc- 
cess, but suppressed by the government of the day, as an 
infringement of its monopoly. England, the first to inau- 
yrurate a scheme of cheap postage, has been distanced 
already, and even in her own colonies, A letter may circu- 
lave for & penny through the length and breadth of the 
British isles. But no line we could draw from Scilly to Shet- 
jJand, or from the west coast of Ireland to the most eastern 
part of this island, would exeeed the length of seven hun- 
dred miles. In the United States a letter may travel the 
length of three thousand miles for the single rate of three 
cents; and although their ffice is worked at a loss, it 
is laid to other accounts irrespective of the distance tho mails 
traverse. Our own rato of is high, however, com- 
with that which obtains in our Eastern empire, For 
alf an anna (equivalent w three furthings of British money), 
a letter under half an ounce may be forwarded a distance of 
two thousand miles! This poy ~ district extends from 
Peshawur in Afljyhanistan to tho farthest extremity of 


Comorian, or, in nn opposite Seeeton ten tho mouth of 


who are disappointed after it. 

Ir is better to have recourse to a quack if he can oa 
disorder, although he cannot explain it, than to a phys 
who can explain but cannot cure it. ‘ 

It is generally the case that the young men wait on the 
ladies before marriage, after, expect the ladies to wait 
on them all their lives in return, 

‘Tuexr are four things that look very awkwardina woman, 
viz. :—To see her undertake to whistle; to throw a stone at 
a hog; to smoke a cigar; and to climb over a garden-fence. 

Nor Impossisis.—A tob facturer advertises: a 
new brand as “ Ladies’ Delight.” Our cynical contributor 
wishes to know if that isn’t the sort they make into widows’ 
weeds, 

A pLacksmita was lately summoned to a county court as a 
witness, in a dispute between two of his workmen. The 
judge, after hearing the testimony, asked him why he did 
not advise them to settle, as the costs had already amounted 
to three times the dispnted sum, He replied: “I told the 
fools to settle; for I said the clerk would take their coats, 
the lawyers their shirts, and if they got into your honour’s 








is way, @ sadder and | 





pper Assam, 


Indus to the most easterly village in 





court, you’d skin ’em!"’ 
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HOME HINTS 

Percavrions ry Watxrva.—Do not walk immediately be- 
hind a led horse, as ho may be apt to kick out. Do not walk 
with your hands in your pockets, for if you slip, you have 
no means of stopping your fall. Do not go to leeward of a 
heap of lime, as the dust may injure your cyes. 

A Capitan Pomaps.—Dissolve thoroughly over a slow fire 
two ounces of white wax and half an ounce of palm oil, with 
ao flask of the bést olive oil. Stir in till nearly cold; then ada 
one ounce of castor oil, and about three pennyworth of ber- 
gamot, or any other you please. 

Hxxps.—Heorbs for future use should be eut just about the 
timo they aro coming into flower. Dry them in the shade, 
and after sufficiently to put away, tie them in bunches, 
and hang them in a cool shed, or place them loosely between 
the paper, and stow away in cupboards or drawers, 

Hare-Curgting Fivrm.— Almost all hair has a tendency to 
curl in one direction rather than ip another; it is useful to 
study that tendency, so as to conform to it in the artificial 
flexure given. As to artificial applications, the whole of the 
so-called curling-fluids are more impositions; while one, 
which is really effectual, and at the same inoffensive, is 
a weak solution of isinglass, by which a very firm and per- 
manent form can be given to thehair. The hairshould never 
be twisted, knotted, or pulled contrary to its natural direc- 
tion, if you would avoid baldness and headache, 

Diet ror tax Sepuntary.—Those persens who are debarred 
from taking much exercise—for some amount of exercise e 
man must take, unless he is obstinately bent upon the de- 
struction of his health—should observe the utmast simplicity, 
and even parsimouy, in their diet. If they are content to do 
so, they may obtain immunity from dyspepsia, that com- 
plaint being comparatively rare in our prisons, the inmates 
of which are subject to a somewhat rigorous regimen. Dine 
off one dish—eschew pastry as you would the pestilence— 
banish beer—confine yourself to two glasses of sherry, or, in 
lieu of that, a little weak brandy-and-water—go to bed be- 
times, fasting, and guiltless of a tumbler—and so shall you 
and your stomach remain on terms of the oe amity. 
After all, there is no great hardship in this. Weigh the 
enormous benefit of immunity from pain against the mise- 
rable momentary luxury of tickling the and if you 
be a man of sense, you will not hesitate for a moment in 
your choice, 

——¢———— 


SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Darnx vrom Coat-Gas.—The French scientifie papers are 
full of a discovery recently made by a young chemist, named 
Cotelle, by which he is able to extract alcohol from coal-gas. 
The alcohol is stated to be of a very superior quality, not- 
withstanding which he is enabled to sell it at twenty-five 
francs the hectolitre ; while alcohol of a very inferior descrip- 
tion is sold at seventy-five francs, A company has been 
formed for working the patent. 

Is tan Umniconn 4 Rearitry?—A traveller—Mr. W. Balfour 
Baikie — has written to a contemporary to this effect :— 
‘* When I ascended the Niger, now nearly five years ago, I 
frequently heard allusions to an animal of this nature, but at 
that time I set itdown asa myth. Since then, however, the 
amount of testimony I have received, and the univ 
= RA yy << the ayer an ge LF a hitherto 

ited, shaken my scep , and at present I 
simply hold that its existence is not proven. A skull of this 


animal is said to be preserved in a town in the country 
f Bind, Goong I hope to pass in the course of a few 
weeks, when make every ble inquiry. Two 

dec to me that 


rong informants have a 
they have seen the bones of this a: , and each made 
mee mention of the long, straight, or nearly straigh 
lack horn, In countries to the E. and 8.E., as ang an 
Bagirmi, where the one-horned rhinoceros is found, the 
dist ished between it and the supposed 
unicorn, and gave them different names. In the vast forests 
and boundless wastes which occur over Central Africa, = 
cially towards the countries south and east from Lake , 
Bérni, and Adaméwa, are doubtless numerous z00- 
logieal ties as yet unknown tothe man of science, and 
among them possibly may exist this muoh-talked-of, strange, 
one-horned , even though it may not exactly corre- 





FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


INTRODUCTION OF yx Porato.—The history of the potate 
} illustration of the influence of authority, 
For more thad two centuries the use of this invaluable plang 


was intly opposed buneh 
of its flow. ers in the midst of his courtiers, and the*consump. 
tion of the root became universal in France. 

W2rex Bewrtcrep.—In a Scotch brewer’s instructions for 
—— ale, ny mr we = this mystical note :—‘I 

t, which is left on purpose, on the of 

mash, with a handful of salt, to keep the witches S ee 
and then cover it up.” Perhaps this practice gave rise to 
indifferent beer being termed ‘‘ water bewitched.’’ 

MarniaGE in Thx Cnvecn-Porcu.—By an old law, before 
the face of, and at the door of, the church, could the mar. 
riage dower be legally assigned. Chaucer alludes to thig 
custom in his ‘‘ Wife of Bath” :— 


“ She was a worthy woman all her live; 
Husbands at the church-door had she five.” 


zn mentees of Francis II. with Mary Stuart took 
the door of Notre Dame. aeeied 
Tue Harz-Haxvast.—In Paris there is a race of men who: 
reap what has been appropriately termed the “‘hair-harvest,’’ 
These men, who have each a specified throughout. 
which they are well known, start on their rounds early in 
the summer, and pursue their avocation during the summer 
months, when the natural covering of the head may be re- 
moved without serious danger to the owners. They set forth 
provided with cash to pay for the hair they buy, and also. 
with a good assortinent of trinkets and cheap jewellery of all 
kinds, especially of the kind which bears a large 
hair being parted with as willingly in exchange for sueh. 
ornaments as it is for cash. Their arrival at the several 
* polling-places’’ on their circuit always — place at the: 
same time of the year, they have no need to advertise their: 
coming: in fact, they have no sooner taken up their-quar- 
ters, than their flocks gather around them, willing end’ eager 
to be shorn, and all they have to do is to reap their harvest, 
and conclude their bargains as speedily as possible. The 
subjects upon which they.operate are the young girls and 
women of tho villages and rural districts, who may be said. 
to wow their hair, year after year, with a view to the market, 
and who see nothing extraordinary—much less humiliating 
—in begee be honest penny by the sale of it, They do not, 
however, submit to actual denudation of head, but reserve 
a small portion of the front, which, by a clever arrangemen 
is afterwards so ee as in a great measure to con 
tho ravages of tho shears. The bnsiness is managed with 
summary ity-tho severance being accomplished in a 
minute pod paral : as a as “ry =, > cut off, it is tied up in 
a wisp wei, , and paid for, the price per pound hav- 
ing been agreed upon beforehand, . 2 a 


ae 


GOLDEN TREASURY 


Lovz is most intelligible when it is unable to express itsell” 
in words. 
Lzt the hound that runs after two hares at once take Iedi 
a he —_ a 

8 is a fool who throws pearls to pigs, and thinks the pork: 
will cat the richer for the Pondure. vind = 
Lxt us moderns appreciate our dignity; we shal} be the: 
venerated ancients of future moderns. 
Drsroypanxoy.—What right has any person, endomed with: 
an f intellect, and biessed with a respectable: 
share of good health, to despond? What is the cause off 
despondency? What is the meaning of it? The cause is m 
weak mind, and the meaning is sin. 
Co-opERation ov THE Wirx.—Thero is much good sense 
and truth in the remark of a modern author, that no mam 
ever prospered in the woyld without the co-operation of His: 
wife. If she unites in mutual endeavours, or rewards hia, 
labour with @ smile, with what confidence will he resort.to 
his merchandise or his farm, fly over lands, sail upon the 
sea, mect difficulty or encounter danger, if he knows he is 





| not spending his strength in vain, but that his labour will bw’ 


rewarded by the sweets of home. 

JupGs Nor Harsaty,—It is our duty to view with o chari-. 
tabie eye the doings of our fellow-beings. Every man think 
he can justify his own acts, or else he would ok be guilty cf! 
them. Even the scoundrel who despoils bis neighbour af. 
either yn or honour, will indulge in specious argumene 
to prove that he is not half so bad as you thiak him. In, 
view the transactions of the evring, we should, for the. 
sake of humanity, julige with mercy and allowance; whi 
for the sake of the world at large a | the benefit of e ; 
we should never fail to adjudicate, cither socially or legally, 
with strict justice. 

ImpupENcx.—Impudoneo is nod a virtue. Modern philoso-. 
phers say it is. Modern philosophers, let us remark, are 
strictly utilitarian, Whatevey tends toward the temporal 
acquirement of money is, in their estimation, a virtue. Im-, 
pudence does wonders toward procuring large and small. 
sums of ‘the convenient;” but, it does not /ast in its po- 
tency. It is simply a vehicle for the exercise of present 
power. Modesty is, perhaps, m many instances, doomed to: 


PF 





a long depression, but iu the end it is sure to come out bright 


and prosperous, while impudence, which started upon the 


journey with it, grovels in the dust. 
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